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In this second issue of the new edition of EKISTICS we provide another 
group of abstracts and extracts intended to be useful to those concerned with 
housing and planning. Again, our main emphasis is on the warmer climates 
and our perspective international. 


In the field of housing we are able to present digests of a variety of 
articles. The Building Research Institute (attached to the Ministry of 
Construction, Japanese Government) has outlined a series of quite stimulating 
research reports covering the period 1953-1956. The Societé Nationalede la 
Petite Propriété Terriene of Belgium sets forth a means of analysis and 
action on rural slums. Finally, the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East provides us with a survey of Self-Help in the areas of 
their concern. 


In the field of planning we would draw attention to a student project 
for a linear New Town by Mayer Hillman and J.B. Lehrman. Another level is 
John Kinzel's discussion of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural 
Life's analysis (following Christaller) of trading centers' influence in 
rural Saskatchewan, Canada. The United Nations Economic and Social Council's 
report on Concepts and Principles of Community Development, of course, is of 
basic importance to our subject. And the UN Commission for Latin America's 
presentation of its Economic Development Training Programme is of considerable 
interest. 


Articles of general interest are those by Issawi, who discusses the 
problems and prospects of Egypt, Iraq and Syria, and by A.J. Meyer, who pre- 
sents several points relating to Arthur Lewis' Theory of Economic Growth. 


EKISTICS is compiled by Yvette and Lawrence Mann under the direction 
of Prof. J. Tyrwhitt. Enquiries or comments should be addressed to 77 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA. 


NOTE: The lettering at the top of each page refers to Doxiadis Associates 
system of classification. The figures below each title refer to the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 
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Building Research Institute (attached to Ministry of Construction, Government 
of Japan). BUILDING RESEARCH, 1953-1956. Kensetusyo Kentiku Kenkyusyo, 
Tokio, July, 1957. 


693 (52) 


1. This is the report of researches conducted by the Institute, which was 
established in 1946 as an organ for building engineering and city planning. 
The function of the Institute is to carry out research for the Ministry of 
Construction, as well as other governmental and quasi-governmental bodies, and 
also for construction contractors and materials suppliers. There are five 
Divisions and two Sections, comprised of a total of about 45 personnel: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


Research reports are extracted in whole or part. 


2. 


by Mr. Miyazaki 


a. Items of Study 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


b. Object: The study aimed at clarifying the various conditions concerning 
the establishment, preservation and operation of houses-to-let in order 
to anticipate the future trend in the supply of houses-to-let. 
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Town Planning and Building Economy (100 series) 
Building Materials (200 series0O 

Building Structures and Soil Mechanics (300 series0O 
Execution of Building Works (400 series) 

Planning Design and Fire Protection (500 series) (t 
General Affairs Section 

Planning and Information Section 


Survey of the architectural form of new private-operated houses-to- 
let (including wooden apartment houses). 

Survey of the present house-renting relations 

Analysis of various conditions concerning the operation of houses-to- 
let 


c. Results: aX 
(1) The size of dwelling units is gradually becoming smaller, and con- 
sequently they are becoming accumulated. On the other hand, the 
individual apartments in wooden apartment houses are improving as 
independent dwelling units. 
(2) Payment of the key money, stipulating the term of contract, etc. 
are characteristic of the new house-renting relations. 
(3) In most cases, rental house operation is unprogressive, unsound and 


small in scale. 


3. (110) Maintenance and Repair of Buildings 


by G. Skinkai, 0.Furuhawa and Y.Shiroya 


a. Object: The object of the study is to establish standard methods and 
expenses for reasonably maintenance and repair necessary to effectively 
sustain the original utility of buildings throughout their durable years 
and thereby facilitate the maintenance of public buildings and housing, 
their maintenance being particularly poor. 


g- 
i (109) An Analysis of the Private Operation of New Houses-to-Let 
5 
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b. Results: 

(1) When the maintenance and repair expense of buildings is divided into 
the expense for that of the building and the expense for that of the 
equipment, the annual standard amount per tsubo required for the 
maintenance and repair of the building is nearly uniform regardless 
of the use and structure of the building, being 1000-1100 yen-tsubo 
bases on December 1955 prices. 


(2) The annual standard amount per tsubo required for the maintenance and 
repair of the equipment is in proportion to the reconstruction cost 
per tsubo. 


(3) In the case of wooden dwellings, the amount invested for maintenance 
and repair covering the durable years of the dwellings is about the 
same as their construction cost (prices being the same). 


3. (202) Various Kinds of regate and ure and Concre re 
by K.Shirayama, C.Nagata and K.Sekiguchi. | } 


a. Object: To find how to use various types of concrete prepared by employing 
different: kinds of admixture ant aggregate, by studying their nature 
and quality. 


b. Results: 
(1) The nature of several kinds of pozzolan is being tested. According 
; to the results of six experiments executed hitherto, fly ash is super- 
ior to natural pozzolan. 


(2) Three experiments made hitherto indicate that those with cement 
dispersion effect are superior in quality to those with air-entrai- 
ning effect alone. Also, some surface active agents for concrete 
admixture by no means inferior to foreign-made ones, have been manu- 
factured in Japan for trial. 


(3) A mixture design table of light-weight aggregate concrete has been 
prepared by putting together the results of researches hitherto. 


(4) The above results of researches have been adopted in JASS 5 (The 
Japanese Architectural Standard Specifications, etc. Also, they have 
been used as basic data for establishing JIS A 5002 (Light-Weight 
Aggregate for Structural Concrete). 


4. (209) e Durability of Reinforced Concr 
by K.Kosaka and E.Hirano. 


a. Items of Study 
(1) Relation between the rusting of reinforcing bars and alkalinity and 
salinity. 
(2) Water-proofing of walls on the ground and prevention of efflorescence 
thereof. 
(3) Combined water of the cement hydrate after being heated and carbon 
dioxide gas reaction thereof. 
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b. Object: In order to increase the durability of reinforcing bars and 
concrete, to examine the quantitative effects of harmful materials 
and thus to attain the object by proper measures such as preventing 
alkali in concrete from disappearing. 


c. Results: 

(1) As to prevention of efflorescence, the application of water rejecter 
made of silicon resin effected good results. It is effective for 
increasing the durability because it prevents alkali from dissolving 
away 


(2) It was found that although salt causes rusting of iron bars even 
when a very small amount exists, salt does not cause rusting if the 
local alkality exceeds P.H. 12. The worse the density of concrete 
is, the more alkali in concrete is lost. Therefore, unless the P 
concrete is compact, existence of salt is dangerous. a6 


(3) When the cement hydrate is heated to a high temperature, the chemical 
change caused to the hydrate has a serious effect on the strength. 
In this connection neutralized concrete is more resisting against 
high temperature. Because, the decomposition temperature of Ca(OH)2 
is above 350°C and CaC03 is above 650°C. 


5. (301) Wind Pressure on Structures 
by 1.Kamei 


a. Object: Storms are very frequent in Japan, the principal types being 
typhoons and cyclones. Her maximum wind velocity is the highest 
ever recorded in the world. The aim of the study is to prevent 
wind damage to structures. There are two ways of investigating the 
character of storms and the wind pressure on buildings - experiment 
in natural wind and experiment in a wind tunnel using a model build- 
ing. 

The results of the study are adopted in the building code of Japan. €¢ 


b. Description of the Study: The recent activities have been as follows: 
(1) In order to determine the velocity pressure (wind velocity pressure 
= 1/2 pv*) for use in design of strucutres, observations were made 
simultaneously at 30 places extending over an area of about 2,000Km2 


by use of a simple instrument combining an anemoscope and a pressure- 
anemometer, in the midst of a typhoon. 


(2) The wind pressure was measured with respect to buildings of various 
shapes, and the coefficient of wind force for use in design was 
obtained. 


(3) In order to know the wind pressure on multi-storied buildings, the 


distribution and gustness of wind were measured up to the height of 
200 meters above the ground. 


(4) The value of wind load used in design varies according to the durable 
years of structures. Therefore, the values to be used were determined 


by investigating the statistics of the wind damage in the past and 
other relevant data. 
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6. (308) Strengths of Precast Concrete Construction Joints 
by S.Kokusho and M.Makino. 


a. Object: In recent years buildings of precast concrete construction have 
been extensively built in various countries of the world. In Japan, 
this type of construction was not developed owing to the fact that 
the country is subjected to frequent earthquakes, but recently its 
use has come under consideration in order to lower the cost of rein- 
forced concrete housing. In compliance with the need of conducting 
experimental research to make the joints of the precast members 
earthquake-proof, bearing strength tests were made with respects to 
the construction joints of models of nearly full size. 


b. Results: The experiments were of four kinds - those on the wall, column, 
floor slab and beam. In each kind, a comparison was made on the 
basis of existence or non-existence of construction joints. In 
these experiments, the construction-joint surface was not given any 
special treatment. The results obtained were as follows: 


(1) In the compression tests, the construction joints along the direction 
of the compression were not affected. 


(2) When the construction joints are subjected to tension by bending, 
the cracking load drops to about one-third, but the strerth to 
withstand bending hardly changes. 


(3) When the construction joints are subjected to shear, the bearing 
strength drops to about one-fifth. 


ae (404) Low-Cost Concrete House 
by N.Kai 


a. Items of Study. 
(1) Study on basic technical measures for lowering the construction 
cost of concrete houses. 
(2) Application of the above technical measures. 
(3) Test manufacture. 


b. Object: To study the technical measures for promptly replacing Japan's 
urban wooden houses with low-cost non-combustible houses. 


c. Results: Fourteen units of Housing Loan Corporation housing of two-storied 
reinforced concrete construction were constructed for sale by way 
of experiment with the abovementioned object. The results obtained 
were: 


(1) The main factor in lowering the construction cost of non-combustible 
houses is to economize the expenses. To attain this it is most 
effective to use a small builder such as a master-carpenter. 


(2) Technically it is the shortedt cut to re-train the existing carpen- 
ters who construct wooden buildings to make them concrete master- 
builders. To increase the number of such trained technicians will 
promote the lowering of the construction cost. 
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(3) Concerning the machines and materials for temporary use such as 
forms, scaffoldings, concrete placers, etc., establishment of 
renting firms should be induced so that the said small builders 
may easily contract for such works. 

Concrete workers trained by the Architectural Research Institute 
were employed for the execution of the experimental construction 
works. The works were executed by a through process. Metal forms 
and pipe scaffoldings were rented to them. As for concrete, ready- 
mixed concrete was used. The houses were built below the standard 
cost established by the Housing Loan Corporation. 


“8. (502) Heating of Buildings 


(1) Theoretical study on the thermal property of buildings. to 

(2) Calculation of the heating load in periodic heating. 

(3) Study on the interior temperature distribution at the time 
of heating the room. 

(4) Study on the prevention of condensation on walls. 


b. Objects: To obtain the data for determining the heating load and the 
place of installation and type of the heating apparatus for con- 
crete buildings, making basic studies concerning the thermal 
character (character of unsteady state) and the temperature: dis- 
tribution in the room. Using the results, to solve not only the 
problems in which such studies are applicable to actual cases but 
also other problems such as condensation on walls. 


c. Results: For buildings with a large thermal capacity such as concrete 
buildings the thermal character in the unsteady state must be 
considered. For this purpose it is convenient to employ the weight- 
ing function for heating. Concrete methods for calculating the 
weighting functions for various types of buildings were obtained. 
Next, a method was presented for calculating the heating load in 
periodic heating by use of the weighting function. 

On the other hand, the temperature distribution in heated concrete 
buildings was actually surveyed and how to theoretically calculate 

it was also investigated. 

Concerning the condensation on walls fundamental data based on 

actual survey were obtained from many examples in and around Tokio, and 
for some of them preventive measures were established. 


9. (503) Ventilation 
by S.Fukii and K.Konno 


a. Items of Study 
(1) Observational and theoretical study on the ventilation of 
concrete apartment houses. 
(2) Study on the ventilation in the subway precincts. 
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b. Objects: 

(1) To investigate the ventilation of reinforced concrete apartment 
houses, which are air tight compared with the traditional wooden 
houses and to obtain data for designing such buildings in view 
of ventilation. 

(2) To make study on the ventilation in the subway precincts and to 
obtain data for designing residential quarters etc. therein. 

Cc. Results: 

(1) The relation between the amount of ventilation, the number of air 
changes and the outdoor wind velocity was investigated for various 
types of concrete apartment houses. 

(2) If the area of the equivalent ventilating opening is considered, 
the amount of ventilation in an existing ordinary concrete apartment 
house in Japan is equal to that of the imaginary ventilating opening 
of 170cm* in the south and north wall. 

(3) To use steel sashes for window frames, it is necessary to make a 
ventilation opening or to install a ventilation system. 

10. (504) Air Pollution in Buildings 
by S.Fujii and K.Konno 
a. Items of Study 

(1) Air pollution of apartment houses of concrete construction. 

(2) Air pollution in underground garages. 

(3) Air pollution of the office rooms in various types of buildings. 

b. Objects: As concrete buildings are air-tight, the air in the rooms is 
liable to contaminate , and this is a serious matter from the 
sanitary point of view. The object of this study was to survey the 
air contamination of apartment houses, offices, underground rooms, 
etc. of concrete construction and to investigate measures against 
the contamination. 

c. Results: 

(1) When the outdoor wind velocity is less than 3m/sec, the ordinary 


(2) 


(3) 


burning of charcoal in the brazier in a room in an apartment houses 
of concrete construction produces carbon monoxide (CO) beyond the 
maximum allowable concentration (0.01%). Therefore the room must 
be provided with one or more ventilation openings of adequate 

size. 


The bath-room using gas whose amount of ventilations is small 
should be provided with an adequate ventilation opening because 
the gas for bath sometimes does not burn perfectly. 


According to the survey of the concentration and distribution of 
gasolene gas, carbon monoxide and aerosole in basement garages, it 
is safer to set up an adequate ventilation opening to keep them 
within the maximum allowable concentration. If mechanical venti- 
lation is resorted to, it is necessary to ventilate 10 to 15 times 
an hour. 
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(4) The extent of air pollution in various types of buildings was 
surveyed. For the buildings in which the air was much contaminated, 
actual plans for improvement were prepared. 


11. (505) Thermal Properties of Four-Story Flats 
by S.Fujii and K.Konno 


a. Items of Study 

(1) Distribution and variation of temperature in one unit of dwelling. 

(2) Distribution and variation of humidity in one unit of dwelling. 

(3) Study on the effect of heating. 

(4) Study on the difference of temperature according to the situation 
of the unit of dwelling. 

(5) Study on the difference of ventilation according to the situation 
of the unit of dwelling. 

(6) Study on the difference of temperature according to the orientation sd 
of the building. 


b. Object: To investigate the room climate (especially the temperature, 
humidity and ventilation) mainly in four-story concrete apartment 
houses, to find the relation between the room climate and the com- 
fort of living and to obtain data relative to health and physics 
of designing comfortable dwellings. 


c. Results: Survey in connection with the items of study was made concerning 
many concrete apartment houses (most of them were four-story flats, 
but some of them were one-or two-story), and the results obtained 
so far are: 


(1) The thermal capacity of concrete apartment houses is much larger 
than that of wooden buildings. Therefore the temperature, humidity, etc. 
in the former are considerably different from those of the latter. The 
actual situation thereof was made clear in every respect. 


(2) One-storied concrete-block buildings with a wooden roof are about id 
the same in nature with wooden houses. 


(3) On the basis of the above results, various materials relative to 
room climate were prepared for designing apartment houses. 


12. (507) Acoustic Nature of Rooms 
by S. Kuga 


a. Items of Study 
(1) Geometrical analysis of the room. ! 
(2) Practical use of the articulation test. 


b. Object: 
(1) To work out a practical formula or nomogram for acoustical designing 
of the room. 
(2) To make investigation for a practical method of articulation test as 
a general means for surveying the acoustic nature of the room. 
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c. 


Results: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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A nomogram by use of which the echoing section of the room may be 
diagrammatically obtained was made. 

The mean free path (P) of the oblong room was obtained by approxi- 
mate calculation and it was made clear that the coefficient 4 in 
the traditional formula P=4v/S is a little too large. The larger 
the ratio of the three dimensions of the rectangle, the larger the 
excessiveness of the coefficient becomes. 


The accuracy of the articulation test by use of Japanese syllables 
was made clear. 


The relation between the acoustic conditions (sound pressure, 
reverberation time and noise level) of the room and the grade of 
articulation was investigated. Especially it was made clear by use 
of the noise spectrum that the nature of the lowering of articulation 
(masking effect) is varied. 


Articulation was tested in first-class theaters in Tokio and their 
performance was checked. 
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Caribbean Commission. CARIBBEAN TECHNOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. (March, 1957) 


P Vol. 2, No. 4, "Building Technology and Civil Engineering," pp. 22-29 
693 


1. Selected abstracts are extracted in full. The publication also includes 
abstracts on food technology, production of stockfeed, wood technology and pro- 
cessing of sawdust and related materials, textiles and fibres, and various 
industries. Only the few most relevant have been selected for extraction. 


2 2.334-Ec. Low-cost building, using slotted angle steel strip for frame 


construction. 
The principle of this new method is that houses and other structures are built 


using as frame a construction made from slotted steel strip bent to form a right 
angle. The strips are designed to be bolted on to other strips in almost any 
arrangement, even overlapped, spliced or nested inside each other. The safe 
load on a single unbraced 5' strut of 14 guage (Dexion) steel is 1,675 lb., but 
by varying the beam structures safe loads can be increasea to meet every need. 
The slotted steel angle steel strip has a cross section of 2 1/4" x 1 1/2" x 0.80" 
and it weighs 14 oz. per foot of length. Standard length is 10 feet, smaller 
lengths are cut to size with a special cutter. 

The method is used for building of low cost houses using corrugated roofirm and 
suitable wall panels. It is also applicable to a wide variety of other cons- 
truction. 


Digested from material made available by Dexion Ltd., 65 
Maygrove Road, London N.W. 6 
J.E.H. 


3. 2.324-Ea-Ec. 
fabricated hollow elements. 
By adopting prefabricated hollow units, a rational production plan, and modern 
mechanical equipment, the mass construction of agricultural workers’ houses has 
been made quick and cheap. 


See E.P.A. Digest No. 401 in Appendix, p. 38-39. 


4. 2.323-Ea-Ec. A new method of plastering witn foam mortar. 
A foaming agent is included in the mortar, and a special device is used 


for applying it. 

The building industry is always attempting to increase the speed of plastering 
and simultaneously to increase the heat insulation and water-repellent effect 

of this coating. Methods such as purely mechanical processes (preparation and 
application of the mixture) and chemical processes (addition of chemicals like 
silicones to achieve a waterproof coating) are employed. Recently a new method 
of preparing and applying foam mortar has been developed. 

The foam mortar is prepared by mixing cement, slaked lime, fine sand and water 
with a special, frothing emulsion in a specially constructed foam-mixer. The 
new mortar-application device consists of an 8-ft. long track made of metal 

bars that is leant against the wall to be plastered. An eighteen-inch broad 

skip filled with foam mortar is hoisted up the bars. This enables a half-inch 
coating to be applied in one process. 

The employment of this new method makes the application of mortar coatings easier 
and quicker without involving higher costs than the usual methods. 

Mortar coatings applied by this method on the exteriors and interiors of apartment 
blocks have proved to be a great success. 
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Digested from "Allgemeine Bauzeitung" (Austria), 13th July 

1955, 10th year, No. 462-3, p. 9 (in German). | 

Copied from E.P.A. Digest No. 310 of the European Productivity Agency 
(Vol. 1, No. 6.) 


5. 2.317-Ea. Repeated use of plywood and timber for concrete casing. 
A U.S. firm has developed a special product which is used to treat plywood and 


timber, used for concrete casing. It prevents adhesion of the concrete to the 
casing. Plywood treated in this way can be used 14 times for casings. 
Timber of plywood is stained somewhat by the treatment, the concrete is not af- 


fected. 

Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, July 16, 1956, p. 26. 
6. 2.336-Ec. Liquid bonding agent sticks everything to anything. 
Engineering News-Record, Vol. 157, No. 11, September 13, 1956, p. 74. 
A liquid bonding agent called Thorobond is designed to promote adhesion of new 


plaster, cement, tile linoleum and other materials to existing surfaces of con- 
crete, masonry, stone, plaster, wood, glass, tile, wallboard, stucco and oil 
paints. According to the makers, it is non-flammable, non-toxic, resistant to 
freezing and thawing, and immune to alkalinity. It remains plastic and won't 
deteriorate. Brushed or sprayed on, the liquid has a green colour that helps 
the user apply a uniform coat. Available containers are 1 qt., 1 gal., 5 gal. 
and 55 gal. (Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc., New Eagle, Pa.) 
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1. This is a report on progress of the Malayan Housing Trust, which operates 
as the Federal Government's housing agency. Building operations began in 1953. 


2. Malaya is faced with a considerable population growth problem: the net 
rate of increase is 2.5% or about 130,000 per year. This may mean need for 
10,000 additional houses each year. Compounding this problem is that of the 
need to re-house squatters (in one city 20,000 families, a third of the popu- 
lation, live in such areas) and those living in "overcrowded shophouses." 


3. Amiddle income “houses for sale" effort stimulated private enterprise and 
provided financing in conjunction with the Malaya Borneo Building Society. The 
bulk of this programme has now been turned over to the Society, and houses are 
being sold in the lower-middle income range. Prices are between $5,000 and 
$8,000 ($1-Malayan = $.33-U.S.); repayment period is up to 18 years; and pur- 
chasers can obtain loans up to 90%. Risk is shared by the Society and the 
Federal Government. 


4. Low-income housing has been the special concern of the Housing Trust since 
1955. $ 2 Million were used to set up a number of pilot schemes, totalling 

440 houses. In mid-1956 $ 10 Million were appropriated for low-cost housing 
construction, and the Trust was appointed agent for the administration of the 
fund. Actual construction was done by Local Authorities, if they had necessary 
staff, or otherwise by the Trust. More than a thousand houses were constructed 
or in process by the end of the year. 


5. The policy of this low-cost housing consists of providing both "hire pur- 
chase" (also called “rent purchase") housing and "rental" housing. In the hire 
purchase scheme, the rent is recorded as a purchase instalment. No initial 
purchase deposit is paid, and renter becomes owner when the cost of the struc- 
ture and ancillary services are paid. Monthly instalments are less than $35. 
Tenant is responsible for fire insurance and maintenance. Terms are normally 
10 years and a subsidised 2% interest. Rental housing (administered by Rural 
and Town Councils or Municipalities) is defined as housing where the tenant 
pays a monthly rent sufficient to cover repayment of loan, interest, fire in- 
surance, rates, maintenance and administration, but not to exceed $50. Loans 
for this type of housing were normally granted for up to 30 years at subsidised 
interest rates of 3% to 5%. Houses are thus $5,000-$6,000 in cost. Rents 
collected after the payment of the loan (at which time rental housing becomes 
the property of the administering authority) are to be used for the construc- 
tion of additional low-cost housing. 


6. Timber is the natural building material of Malaya, and native forests pro- 
vide plentiful supply and excellent quality. So far, however, this material 

has not been used in low-cost housing because the Malaya Borneo Building Society 
(which provided over 95% of the Trust's.15-year loans) would not accept timber 
houses as security for long term loans. But under present plans, a substantial 
number of new low-cost timber houses will be built--especially on the outskirts 
of towns and in agricultural areas. 
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7. Technical work to minimise the danger of insect attack by careful design 
has been undertaken. As much as possible, timber is to be treated by the 
"Tanalith" process, whereby a proprietary salt solution is induced under pres- 
sure (to 0.35 lb. per cubic foot net dry salt retention) into the timber. This 
is said to render the timber immune to insect attack for up to 20-30 years. 
Increased plants for such processing have been requested. The cost of the pro- 
cess may add about 10% to the cost of the building. 


8. Tenants first moving into the low-cost housing were mainly of the artizan 
class, of mixed Chinese and Indian or Malay, paid between $29-35 rents. Of the 
Chinese and Indian group average family size was 6.25 persons had an average 
monthly income of $115, and more than 75% used firewood as fuel. The Malay 
group on the other hand had an average family size of only 5.0, had an average 
income about $30 per month less, and used mainly kerosene for fuel. 
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Olavarria, Leopoldo Martinez (dr.). INTEGRAL PLANNING OR WORKING CLASS HOUSING, 
in Centro Profesional del Este, Integral (Caracas, Venezuela) No. 7, Trans- 
lations, p. 5. 
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(Reproduced in part.) 


1. “If application of the concept of integral planning becomes more and more 
necessary for the solution of any problem of national significance in this coun- 
try, it is in the settlement of the working class housing problem where this 
concept possibly has the greatest importance and significance. For some time, 
the problem has been approached clearly within the scope of city planning, and 
the solutions that were carried out respond to the general programmes of urban- 
istic improvements. 


2. Apparently, this criterion seemed to indicate that a study of our own city 
conditions done in a conscious way would supply clarity enough for the right 5 
settlement of our problems: deficit of tenements, need for production of new 

units to meet the requirements of the population expansion or to run the reform- 
ing programmes for unwholsome areas or the areasthat are too old or deserve a 
process for better utilization of a particular city section. It is certain that, 
in the first of these cases and partly in the last instance, one can conclude... 
that the poging of the case and the solutions derived from it can be ascribed 
to the study of the city complex proper. Moreover, numerous achievements of 

this have proved completely satisfactory. 


3. Now, these approaches and posing of issues could be applied to systems, 
regions or city groups already established and carrying a normal process of 
growth or renewal, the study of the working class housing problem presents a 
series of unknown factors that must be previously clarified. In the first place, 
one must precisely define the causes and effects of this process. Do these 
causes actually respond to an established, permanent, or durable condition, or, 
on the contrary, are they only a phenomenon of temporary and short lived effects? 


altering the economic condition of a section in a minimum of time and reaching 
very high numbers. In such cases the cause can have permanent effects (total 

and progressive exploitation of unexploited resources), or in other opportunities 
the cause can respond to a momentary need that in the course of the years will 
have etfects of less intensity than those observed at first. Moreover, there 
exist different examples or instances of temporary regional increase of effects 
that later disappear completely, thus causing the region or section to recover 
its original economic condition. For each of these cases there is a different 
settlement to the housing problem involved, and the posing of the specific pro- 
blem is beyond the scope of city planning proper. 


4. It is quite frequent to watch cases of processes with a violent development ’ 


5. As a result of the previous considerations, the problem is raised of mi- 
grations to the centres of attraction. Do these migrations affect economic 
complex of conditions of the regions from which they derive, and is it possible, 
therefore, for a break of balance between these regions to take place? On the 
other hand must these migrations be favoured for the effective improvement of 
family standards as they exist, or should other migrations be directed to the 
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benefit of the recuperation or treatment of inadequate areas as regards the 
utilization that is made of them, or to look for a rationalized balance of 
sections of high density the resources of which are limited? The complete 

study of such conditions will even lead to consider the possible necessity to 
aid a policy of competitive immigration not only to achieve a better atandard 
of production of new elements, formerly unknown, but a'so in order to preserve 
and increase the exploitation of other resources already existing but only 
partly developed, which in a similar manner, must be put to good use. The 

study of these conditions goes also beyond the metropolitan limits (or the study 
of city planning) and covers wider areas. 


6. Ina different way, the execution of programmes of action can create an 
additional appeal for the abandonment of a province and create new migrations 

of the population in search of better living conditions and accommodation 
potentialities. As a result, the unknown factor will appear whether these new 
migrations could be the cause of the appearance of slums after the capacity of 
employment is saturated. Therefore, the question arises, whether by the initi- 
ation of housing programmes on a large scale it is necessary to aid in a parallel 
manner new sources of work and wealth in sections and regions other then the 
first considered ones. 


7. Having posed the previous unknown factors as premises, this leads us to 
conclude that the settling of the housing problem cannot be exclusively limited 

to questions of architecture, engineering, building, economy, sociology and 
urbanism. It is necessary first to solve the series of unknown factors, and 

these factors can only be clarified in the field of integral planning, within 

the scope of detailed and minute regional surveys that would lead to the necessary 
synthesis to be applied to the city complex proper which is to be dealt with. 


8. What is more, the programmes of action cannot be carried out in just one 
city or section. It is necessary that these programs, duly divided in properly 
established scales and quotas, be applied to the whole of the affected region 
or regions, both in the cities and in the country. In a similar way, the said 
programmes must be supplemented by ani coordinated and related to the general 
plan of national improvement, which is the natural objective of public adminis- 
tration. Consequently, the right solution of the problem posed cannot be con- 
ceived or directed by organizations being merely local or having authority 
limited to a particular section. On the contrary, this must be solved by organ- 
ization of national character, under the concept of National Integral Planning 
and on a scale of national enterprise." 
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1. This article describes the method employed by the Société Nationale de la 
Petite Propriété Terrienne to attack the rural slum problem in Belgium. 


2. Im order to help agents in charge of rural slum clearance, the S.N.P.P.T. 
submitted the elaboration and execution of six year plans (See: Revue "Propriété 
Terrienne" No. 59, p. 401-408). Today these plans are being carried out in 395 
Belgium communes (minor civil divisions). 


3. Spotting the causes of blight is the first concern of the plans. The 
Société Nationale (S.N.P.P.T.) distributes free a bulletin-questionnaire for 
each dwelling within the commune. These bulletins include sixteen questions 
relative to caracteristic elements of blight in houses. The questions are 
worded in such a way that the only two admitted answers are "yes" or "no." An 
agent of the commune or a volunteer worker is responsable for filling out one 
of these bulletins for each house. 


4. Elaboration of the plan is next considered. After mechanical processing 

of the bulletins, the compiled results are given to the communal authorities by 
the §.N.P.P.T. together with a planning project alloted for a maximum of ten 
years. By June, 1957, more than 154,800 spotting bulletins had been scrutinized 
for 315 communes. 


5. This manner of procedure makes it possible to give each house a coefficient 
of insalubrity and also the average coefficient within and among communes. It 
is then possible to know: 


a. Within a region, the communes in which the housing is worst. 
b. Within a commune, the families which are most poorly housed. 


6. The mayor and the councillors study the project proposed by the S.N.P.P.T. 
in collaboration with the Société Régionale and with the Inspecteur of the 


Société Nationale. Eventually the project is submitted before the Communal 
Council. 


7. Realization of the plans is carried out by a great number cr variety of 
solutions. Problems must be resolved on practically a house-by-house treat- 
ment. In many cases this planning has been carried out by such activities as: 


laying out yards, concession of loans, and allocation of demolition and moving 
services. 


8. Many of the communes are already satisfied to have ameliorated the rural 
conditions of housing, which would have been impossible without the concrete 
information so documented. 


"On ne pourrait assez insister sur la nécessité de 'voir clair’ avant 
d'agir." 
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1. This review summarizes the main points which have developed in the field 
of Self-Help Housing and Aided Self-Help Housing in the several countries of 
Asia and the Far East. The work of the international organizations and 
agencies involved are outlined. A 63-item bibliography is provided. 


2. The following reports and studies are reviewed with reference to Self- 
Help Housing: 


a. United Nations Integrated Programme in Housing, Building and Planning. 
(Since 1949) 


b. Low-Cost Housing in South and South-East Asia: Report of a United 
Mission of Experts. (November, 1950 to January, 1951) 


c. United Nations Study on Problems of Low-Cost Housing in Tropical Areas. 
(1952) 


d. Regional Symposium on Scientific Principles and their Applications in 
Tropical Building Design and Construction. (December, 1952) 


e. Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Organization 
(ILO). (September, 1953) 


f. United Nations Regional Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement 
in Asia and the Far East. (January-February, 1954) 


g- Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ESCAFE): Working Party 
on Housing and Building Materials, (1952-1956) 


h. United Nations Seminar on Housing through Non-Profit Organizations in 
Asia and the Far East. (July-August, 1956) 


3. Beyond these developments, the United Nations Social Commission at its 

llth session (May, 1957) recognized governments as having overall responsibility 
for the development of national housing programmes, but that in mobilizing all 
available resources co-operatives, guided self-help, mutual aid and other non- 
profit organizations all should be made use of. 


4. Specific experiences with Self-Help Housing in various countries of the 
region are described. Work in the following nations is given: Burma, Ceylon, 


China (Taiwan), India, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, Thailand, and Viét- 
Nem. 


5. The bibliography appears to be quite a complete listing of articles on 
the subject from early 1949 to mid-1957. Sources, however, are taken mainly 
from international organization organization and national government publications. 
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Hillman, Mayer. PROJECT FOR A LINEAR NEW TOWN. The Architects’ Journal, April 
4, 1957 and Community Planning Review; Revue Canadienne d'Urbanisme, Sept., 
1957 Pp 136- 140 
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1. This article describes a project for a new town prepared by a group of 
students of the Town Planning Department of University College, London. The 
design was prepared by Hillman and J.B. Lehrman. 


2. The following criticisms are made of the principles and practices followed 
in the planning of new towns: Sprawl and long journeys--resulting from low 
density; lack of physical cohesion--due to the demarcation of neighbourhoods and 
the splitting of land uses; lack of social cohesion--due to the unbalanced 
population; absence of character and architectural unity--as in suburbs or com- 
pany vi]lages for factory employees; egocentricity~-the towns have no relation 
to their region, nearby towns or the National Transport system; Psychological 
discomfort of the road pattern--caused by lack or order, danger to pedestrians 
and the inevitable noise and fumes. 


3. The design presupposes the creation of small towns of populations between 
60,000 and 100,000, each of which would be "natural" in the sense of having its 
own sources of labour and wealth. The integration of industrial and cultural 
functions is held necessary. The proposed town would have a university for 
aeronautical and agricultural research, bringing a slightly higher proportion 
of professional and technical workers (which is expected to "stimulate cultural 
and communal activity"). It is designed as a pedestrian city (but with close 
proximity to routes and parking); and, as in Greek colonies, it involves the 
imposition of a geometrical plan on an irregular site to create an order without 
rigidity. 


4. The master plan is described. In site selection it is presupposed that 


a. It is adjacent to a trunk road and railway linking industrial centres 
b. The site posesses a central ridge, a hill to the north, and flat ground 
next to the main road and railway, at right angels to the ridge 

c. It is an area of woodland in poor farm land. 
"The master plan has the following arrangement--a linear central area and 12 
linear residential strips, six running north and six south of the centre. Each 
strip is three-quarters of a mile long and 750 feet wide. The comprehensive 
schools and most open space are concentrated in a girdle around the town." The 
university centre is located on the hill to the north. The radius of the town 
is 1 mile, and the town density is 35 persons to the acre. Residential area 
has a density of 65 persons to the acre, on the basis of one person per habit- 
able room. Of the 1,710 acres in the town, allocation is as follows: Industry, 
220; Commercial and central, 90; Residential, 920; Comprehensive schools, 240; 
and open space 240 acres. 


5. The residential area is made up of 12 linear strips each accommodating 5000 
people and supporting a primary school. Inside the strip is a pedestrian-cycle 
way defined by surface alternatively paved and grassed, and leads from the com- 
prehensive schools on the edge of town to the central area, never crossing a 
vehicular route. Along it at intervals are creches, tennis courts, games areas, 
small shops, a local shopping centre next to the school, and small factories and 


workshops at the end of some of the culs de sac. All houses are of 2 to 3 storeys, 


and all flats seven storeys, except the eleven storey block which pinpoints the 


Detailed model of part of one of the residential strips in the 
proposed linear town. 
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shopping centre in each strip. 70% of dwellings have garages, sited on either 
side of culs de sac and never more than 150 feet from dwellings. The design 
is inverted for focus on the parkway. Progression through squares of various 
shapes, sizes and colours, with accent on the central area is aimed for. Gar- 
dens are provided, size varying with size of house. 45% of the dwellings are 
flats, the remainder houses. This ties in with the projected age structure: 
children, 21.5%; working age 62.3% and old people 16.1%. 


6. The central area, a linear development along the ridge, serves all resi- 
dential strips. It incorporates the railway and bus depots, warehouses, craft 
workshops and showrooms, and it is linked to the main area by offices, restau- 
rant and tiers of seats in the town stadium. Offices, entertainment, and shop- 
ping centres lie between the sports centre (which overlooks the lake, the north 
edge of which is crossed by the main road from the bypass) and the civic centre. 
Shops and department stores have service access and parking lots behind. Adjoin- 
ing the town park is the civic centre, the highest point in the town; and beyond 
this is an arcade of shops, studios and restaurants leading to the quieter part 
of the central area, in which is located a technical college, offices and another 
shopping centre. At the hospital to the north, the pedestrian way ends. Park- 
ing is provided for 3,000 vehicles, distributed through the central area. 
Buildings are standardized at 3-4 storeys, except for 5 office blocks of 13 
storeys and the town hall and hospital which are 10 storeys high. 


7. The industrial area is a linear growth adjacent to the main road and rail 
arteries--for minimum disturbance of other town functions. Density is 60 per- 
sons per acre for an industrial population of 12,000. A linear buffer park and 
workers' recreational area separates this area from the rest of the town. 


8. Open space is sited for compactness of the town. The linear parkways and 
town park are felt sufficient for the town of such a character. Large recrea- 
tional areas for the comprehensive school and for adults are sited outside the 
peripheral town road. 


9. Communications are governed by the separation of pedestrian and motor 
traffic. By conforming to the strict linear development, which allowed a grid- 
iron road and pedestrian way pattern to be superimposed on each other, this was 
achieved. No particular strip has a walking distance of more than 10-12 minutes; 
yet culs de sac with parking are not more than 150 feet from any dwelling, and 
the 40 foot motor roads to the centre or out of town are never more than 400 
feet from any point in the strip. Combination pedestrian and cycle ways with 
underpasses at the roads link adjacent strips and the pedestrian way along the 
central area. 


10. “An attemps has been made to achieve the character of a city in the old 
Greek sense by a synthesis of building and open space which would promote com- 
munity spirit and provide an orderliness sorely lacking in the New Towns. This 
order has been created by tying together the different areas of the town by (1) 
orientation, (2) accentuation of pedestrian ways, (3) standardization of build- 
ing heights (4) the creation of a pattern of terrace and detached houses, (5) 
three-storey terrace slabs running east to west--used to link the residential 
strips visually. On tne periphery these terrace slabs define distinctly the 
boundary of the town. The plan has been conceived in all its detail as an 
architectural unity with a truly urban environment.” 


Editor's note: The originality here seems to lie in an adaptation of Le Corbusier's 
plan for Chandigarh plus other "linear city" ideas that had been left dormant for 
many years. 
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1. This article states the special case of rural-urban interdependence in the 
province of Saskatchewan, western Canada. The author is now employed in the 
research division of the Economic Advisory and Planning Board of Saskatchewan. 
Most of the basic material Mr. Kinzel draws from in this article comes from two 
reports by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and rural life: (#4) "Rural Roads 
and Local Government" and (#12) "Service Centers." 


2. The recent boom in urban concentration through immigration especially may 
have caused planners to overlook the real problems of rural areas. (92% of the 
current Canadian immigration, which amounts to more than two million, is moving 

to cities--two-thirds of all Canadians now live in urban communities.) Count- és 
less problems of urban expansion necessitate a joint rural-urban planning. Pro- 

blems such as urban water supply, industrial location outside city boundaries, 
and the creation of demand for access routes to "leapfrogging" suburban com- 
munities all pose rural as well as urban problems. But the urban and rural peo- 
ple are inter-dependent, especially when we realize that rural people are coming 
to live and to have values in a very “urban" manner. Yet the extreme dispersal 
of population coming from farm mechanization and migration to the cities, as 
well as the large number of rural communities with which an urban center must 
deal requires intelligent rural-urban planning. A growing list of such problems 
makes the need urgent. 


3. The lack of workable planning areas was the main barrier found in a recent 

14 volume study by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. It found 
a near-chaotic situation in its concern with defining rural-urban regions, which 
was characterized by: a basic local government unit of inadequate size to provide 
necessary services; a multiplicity of governmental and semi-governmental units; 
and overlapping jurisdictions of basic governmental units and special purpose 
districts such as school, hospital, health, agriculture, etc. The unwieldy gov- 
ernmental structure is said to resemble a building in which each floor has been re 
constructed according to a different design and unique specifications. 


4. Seeking to divide the province into regions of appropriate size and with 
appropriate boundaries, the Commission listed such apparent criteria as fiscal 
capacity, population, administrative efficiency, etc. In order to define 
boundaries, however, it was necessary to investigate a category of services 

more or less universally supplied and which require consumption at a central point. 


5. The trading area, which described a pattern of association in the exchange 
of goods and services, rather than geographic, cultural, or general activity, 
seemed to be quite good. To check its utility, however, the Commission conduc- 
ted two field studies in widely separated areas of the province. Interviews 
from a cross-section of farmers in a trading area provided detailed information 
on the economic and social relationship between the rural family and all the 
urban centres, large and small. Association patterns constructed from this 
data verified the validity of the concept in general. 
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6. The Service Centre Principle needed some qualification before application, 
however. Difficulties lay in the lact that families typically make use of 
several urban centres rather than a single one, the question of whether trading 
areas would exhaust the area of the province in a rational manner, the possi- 
bilities of regional sub-areas for some purposes and the costs of determining 
actual trading areas. 


7. Six classes of Service Centres were defined on the basis of the number of 
kinds of services provided: Hamlets, Villages, Towns, Greater Towns, Cities and 
Provincial Cities. As size increases, so does the range of influence as well 
as the range of services. For division of regions it was found best to use 
Villages and Greater Towns, since the intermediate Towns tend to straddle the 
border of trading areas of Greater Towns. The thesis is advanced that the 
"trading area boundaries between two centres of a given rank are marked by the 
occurrence of a single centre of the next lower rank." This would mean that 

by locating all such boundary markers, the generai outline of trading areas can 
be derived, and without the expensive field surveys. These can be regarded as 
only first approximations. 


8. Advantages of the trading area as a concept for defining planning units 
are several: 


a. It defines an existing pattern of association of people for certain 
economic and social purposes. 


b. Because of the functional differences between ranks of service centres, 
trading areas provide the basis for integral tiers of major and minor 
planning areas. 


c. Because the trading area is oriented to its urban centre, it delineates 
the most suitable area for integrated rural-urban planning. 


9. Other considerations affecting regional planning have to do with the re- 
establishment of local government in the sense of a single local authority, with 
integrated functions in services, definable jurisdictions, and local responsi- 
bility capable of being identified. Comprehensive budgetary control over local 
rural expenditure for the long-term allocation of resources, plus the accurate 
determination of local tax load and tax carrying capacity and the facilitation 
of borrowing where necessary are other considerations. 


10. The aims of the Royal Commission are toward the following: 


a. Coterminous planning and administrative areas of adequate size for 4a 
minimum number of local government functions. First priority is 
given to the functions of education and public works (roads). 


b. Establishment of boundaries on the basis of trade-centered communities. 
This involves matching units of optimum size to trading areas of the 
appropriate rank of service centres. 


c. Integration of the maximum number of functions under a single authority 
within the reorganized areas. (Counties are favored, but problems of 
comparitive land evaluation and rural fears of urban domination are 
cited. 
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1. This is the second in a series of articles, "Planning in the Commonwealth: 
Australia." Mr. Rudduck presents the second article in "Planning in the Common- 


wealth." 


2. "Development" has become an everyday symbol in Australia. It is generally 
used to describe increase in population, capital assets and national production. 
Planning is much more difficult to define, but concrete achievements may be 
stated. 


3. Industrialization has taken place in Australia over the past fifty years 
concurrently with a population increase of more than 100% and a vast urbanization: 
Agricultural individual land holdings have developed too; prosperity has been 
high, and services by air including milk pick-up and medical care have been 
extended to the most remote areas. But most of the investment has been in urban 
areas: housing, factories, shops and other buildings, power stations, water 
supply and transport facilities. 


4. The factors which have "helped to shape the pattern of development since 
the war" are broadly: 


a. Need to expand productive capacity in order to absorb increased 
population arising, in part, from migration; 


b. Stimulus offered to primary industries by high prices; 


c. Recurring problems with balance of payment despite the favourable 
terms of trade for primary products; and 


d. Demands made by defense. 


5. More than a million migrants have been added to the population of Australia 
during the past ten years--this means that 10% of the population is "new Aus- 
tralian." Due to fears of inflationary pressure, the programme has recently 
been reduced. However, the effect of such increases in the labor force have had 
an effect of stimulating development throughout the country. 


6. Employment in manufacturing has almost doubled in the past twenty-five years 
Effects in population brought about by these changes have influenced the establish- 
ment of several New Towns. The attempts at decentralizing industry may have even 
greater future effects. Very interesting to the planner is the opening up of 

new lands and the creation of new farm units totalling some 10 million acres. 
Opportunities exist in house design and in closer settlements of townships. In 
mining activities, planning of communities is especially important in remote 

areas to hold labour and promote efficiency. 


7. Public investment mainly meets the needs of private enterprise, to concen- 
trate in the urban centres or outlying support areas, following demand. In land 
settlement schemes, however, Government investmentis directed specifically to 

the exploitation of natural resources through development. Some such schemes 
provide for new population centres. Public investment in transport, however, 
contributes most to the opening up of new areas. Since in 1953 Australia 

invested 26% of her gross national product, it is held that about maximum develop- 
mental effort is occurring. 
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8. The planning situation is said to lie somewhere in between an integrated 
plan and “just happening." Responsibility for development is spread over 
many agencies. The complexity of Commonwealth, State, Local and special purpose 
governmental agencies is outlined. Since the States (through some special 
purpose trusts and commissions) accounts for 50% of the nation's expenditure 
and is responsible for the bulk of development, it is an anomaly to have given 
local authorities the work of developmental planning. Agencies at the national 
level have never been very successful, and the present Ministry of National 
Development is largely administrative. Two reasons are given: first, the 
vested interests in existing committees of various departments at the national 
level do not wish to have any central coordination by a planning agency; second, 
more importantly, the autonomy of the States in allocation of resources is very 
real and can be only slightly influenced by Commonwealth grants-in-aid. But 

F since the States are both capable and close to the scene, it is felt that nation- 

al planning as such is not essential. What is needed is a conception and a plan 

of action, a programme related to the resources available, phased so that work in 

particular section is complementary to the maximum extent. The most hopeful moves 
in this direction have been in the form of two joint councils: The Loan Council 
and the National Works Council. The first is a means of coordinating fund rai- 
sing for State developmental schemes, and the second aims toward coordinating 
the programmes themselves. In theory these provide relation of availability of 
labour and materials, phasing and priorities. The Coordinator of Works in each 
State is responsible for the assembling and examination of departmental pro- ° 
grammes; and maximum advantage of these opportunities depends on him. 
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1. The following three discussions from the Summer School, and possibly others, 
will be presented in more detail in the December issue of EKISTICS. 


2. Page, J.K. CLIMATE AND TOWN PLANNING WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HOT CLIMATES. 
This is a technical but understandable discussion of the subject in a remarkably 
systematic fashion. Both library and primary research are called upon to pre- 
sent to the planner what is and is not known about the influence of climatic fac- 
tors on the problems confronting him. The relation of various facets of human 
comfort is reviewed, and some implications for siting, orientation, shading, 
drainage are set forth. Of special interest is the discussion of temperature 
variation between built-up and outlying areas. Several less obvious aspects of 
wind flow are presented. 


3. Hudson, R.S. BASIC PROBLEMS OF URBAN ADMINISTRATION IN AFRICA. (Part I of @ 
Ubranization--Problems and Policies). A rather perceptive analysis of the 

general developmental problems of African urban areas. Some of the work of the 
East Africa Royal Commission on this subject is outlined. Problems of land use 
control are discussed, and a means of dealing with the fringe squatter problem 
is presented. 


4. Dyer, H. Thornley. DEVELOPMENT OF PLANNING STANDARDS OVERSEAS. This is 
quite a good review of the possible errors in attempting to transplant stan- 
dards from England to the colonies, as well as an adequate discussion of the 
evolution of meaningful standards in Africa. Standards in the classification 
of types of urban centres, internal planning of such centres (residential areas, 
densities, accommodation and obsolescence, scale), road standards, etc, are 
included. 
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1. This is the report of the Secretary-General and comprises agenda item four 
of the eleventh session. The report was prepared in consultation with special- 
ized agencies in response to three resolutions of the Economic and Social Council. 
These resolutions have to do with further investigation of "methods and tech- 
niques" of community development, eliciting the reactions of member states to 
such principles, and preparation of recommendations for “concerned international 
action on a long-range basis for the promotion of community development." 


2. In the first part, ten "basic elements" or “guiding principles" are out- 
lined. Debate in the Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
stressed the principles as “tentative propositions subject to modification and 
change in the light of further experience." Comments from member governments 
showed agreement on the tentative principles. But there was variation in 
emphasis placed on the role of local community development as part of general 
economic and social development. Some countries accepted a definition which 
described community development as "a process involving the integration of the 
two sets of forces represented by the local community on the one hand, and the 
Government on the other." 


Following are the ten "basic elements or guiding principles of community develop- 
ment policies and programmes" taken from page 13 of the report. 


a. Activities undertaken must correspond to the basic needs of the community; 
the first projects should be initiated in response to the expressed needs of the 
people. 


b. Local improvements may be achieved through unrelated efforts in each sub- 
stantative field; however, full and balanced community development required 
concerned action and the establishment of multi-purpose programmes. 


c. Changed attitudes in people are as important as the material achievements 
of community projects during the initial stages of development. 


d. Community development aims at increased and better participation of the 
people in community affairs, revitalization of existing forms of local govern- 
ment and transition towards effective local administration where it is not yet 
functioning. 


e. The identification, encouragement and training of local leadership should 
be a basic objective in any programme. 


f. Greater reliance on the participation of women and youth in community pro- 
jects invigorates development programmes, establishes them on a wide basis and 
secures long-range expansion. 


g- To be fully effective, communities’ self-help projects require both in- 
tensive and extensive assistance by the government. 
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h. Implementation of a community development programme on a national scale 
requires: adoption of consistent policies, specific administrative arrange- 
ment, recruitment and training of personnel, mobilization of local and national 
resources and organization of research, experimentation and evaluation. 


i. The resources of voluntary non-governmental organization should be fully. 
utilized in community development programmes at the local, national and inter- 
national level. 


j- Economic and social progress at the local level necessitates parallel 
development on a wider national scale. 


3. The second part describes in some detail the community development pro- 
jects in operation in selected countries. This information is very briefly 
summarized as follows: 


Africa 


a. Ghana's work is described, giving the administrative and policy aspects, 
literacy campaigns integrated with community development, Inter-departmental 
cooperation, and the training programmes. 


b. Uganda shows similarities and work in community development campaigns, 
voluntary associations, training programmes, and the general stimulation of 
community effort. Accomplishments are listed. 


Europe 


c.  Yogoslavia emphasizes local government, social services, co-operative 
organizations, voluntary associations, and local conditions and problems. 


in ica 


d. Brazil, in the creation of a rural social service, has entertained the 
Latin American Seminar on Community Development and Rural remorias General 
concepts and principles have been arrived at. 


e. Mexico's community developments include the Ejido programme, for which 
the main features are outlined. Cultural missions to combat illiteracy are 
established. Related to this the UNESCO sponsored Nayarit pilot project in 
fundamental education has been completed and has interesting points to offer. 


f. Puerto Rico traces the origin and objectives of its "community education." 
The recruitment and training of Group Organizers is described. And accomplish- 
ments are given. 


ddl t 


g- Afghanistan, with her own staff and organization and considerable inter- 
national assistance (FAO, WHO, UNESCO) has evolved the "people's programme with 
government participation, "in the project near Kabul. Several early accomplish- 
ments are noted, and the project is being expanded with the help of ICA. 
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Training is provided for village leadership, multi-purpose village workers and 
technical skills for "producers' co-operatives." A five-year plan has been 


adopted by the government. 


h. Egypt's rural social centre program, modified to the "combined units" 
program in 1953, is outlined. The country is divided into. sections each having 
about 15,000 population and each of which is to be provided with a centre at 

the same time the focus of decentralized administration and of social services. 
Economic functions and the propogation of modern techniques are stressed. Trai- 
ning programmes are described. 


i. Iran's Mamazan demonstration project is described, as is the Crown Land 
Distribution Programme, with 2200 villages expected to benefit. The Village 
Council Programme is also set forth, describing the mechanism for allocating 
10% of peasant rents to village development. The Block Development Programme 
for rural community development (a block being about 15 villages) is outlined. 
Agricultural credit, extension and cooperatives are being developed. Training 
programmes to overcome the shortage of qualified personnel are being set up. 
Steps are being taken to set up an integrated national plan. 


j- Iraq has set up several initial pilot projects. A pattern of rural welfare 
centres, serving about 5,000 inhabitants each, has been adopted. Other projects 
of village improvement (with the aid of ICA and UNESCO) emphasize agriculture 
and education respectively. Village worker training and technical instruction 
is being pushed. A National Programme with well defined goals has evolved. 
Future projects will be administered provincially and will be co-extensive with 
the nahija, the smallest political administrative unit. The first of these was 
begun at the end of 1956 in the province of Kut and is intended to serve as a 
model of other provinces. 


South and Southeast Asia 


k. Burma has carried out community development work in more than 2,000 villages, 
mainly through the Mass Education Programme. Extensive training for social 
workers engaged in the Programme has been undertaken, and more than 1150 such 
workers had been trained by the end of 1955. Work in villages has consisted of 
setting up community centers for various services on the basis of self help. 

In backward areas, developmental teams are used. The Payagi Block Development 
Project, a pilot project based on multi-purpose, intensive community develop- 
ment over a large area was begun in 1954. Many shortcomings of the project have 
been observed, including the lack of village participation; and a second project 
has been started in the Meiktila district, 300 miles from Rangoon. 


1. Ceylon had established a new Department of Rural Development as early as 
1948. Paralleling the growth of this department has been that of rural develop- 
ment societies, which now number over 7,000 and provide welfare services in 
their villages on a self-help basis. Outstanding welfare work is being pro- 
vided by the Lanka Mahila Samiti (Association of Women's Institutes) which trains 
women as village level workers. Fundamental education activities are being 
carried out by the Government. Finally, training programmes are provided for 
both welfare workers and village development officers. 
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ths. -India has based her large scale five year plan (comprising about 123,000. 
villages with a population of 80 million) on the principles of the "human 
being as a whole and the community as a single entity and of meeting all the»: 
needs of the village people in a co-ordinated way." The final goal: develop the 
capacities of the individual so that "he can master matters for himself." 
Administrative problems have appeared in boundaries, specialist conflicts, and 
the adaptation of central authorities to local needs. A wide variety of train- 
ing | programmes have been necessary. Change in outlook from an "administrative" 
- ite a "developmental" point of view was necessary for many block development 
officers. The role of village-level workers was complicated by unnecessary 
trivia, and needs re-defining. An appriasal of physical accomplishments shows 
the especially encouraging attitude of the village people themselves. Other 
real gains are cited. Obstacles to and injustices of the programme are gradu- 
ally being eliminated; effort is toward the building up of popular institutions: 
co-operatives in the economic field and panchayats in the civil sphere. The 
panchayat is regarded as the basic agency for planning at the local level, but 
problems of leadership exist. The loss of educated persons to urban areas has 
complicated the leadership problem. The transition to permanent structure is 
expected to pose further problems. 


om. |» Pakistan has adopted community development schemes for both rural and 

-urban areas. The Village Agricultural-Industrial Development Programme (AID) 
serves the rural areas. Development areas have been set up (about 150 villages 
are included in an area) to cover more than a fourth of rural Pakistan by 1960. 
25,800. villages are to be dealt with in the period. Development personnel are 
the village worker, the development officer and the village supervisor. Stress 
is put.on participation by local people, especially for youth groups. Inter~ 
national technical assistance has been provided by ICA, the Ford Foundation, 
UNESCO and the Asia Foundation. Much of this has been concerned with training 
of workers. Community development in urban areas is reviewed for Karachi, 
Dacca and generally through the five-year plan. Social aspects are emphasized. 


©. The Philippines emphasize community school work. This is based on the de 
purok, a subdivision of the barrio too small for central provision of services. 
"Self-help," "partnership" or "associated" is often the organization for work 
at this level, which centers around the local school. The national programme 
of community development is carried down to the barrio level, and a large 
portion of the work is the construction of transport routes between barrios, 
the development of agriculture and other industries and the pine pe of 
services, 


p- Regional projects sponsored by the United Nations in co-operation with © 
specialized agencies are of several types. An example of Survey Missions was 
that of Community Development in Africa in the early part of 1956. Regional 
-conferences are another sort of project. Study Tours, such as for Eastern 
Mediterranean Countries in September, 1955 and that for Senior Officials from 
Arab States towards the end of 1955 are a valuable source of information. 
Regional seminars, such as the Fifth Social Welfare Seminar( having community 
development as its main theme) in Amman, Jordan in May, 1956, fill an important 
need, Further help is provided through UN Community Development Advisers, two 
of whom have been assigned from the headquarters staff to the Middle and Far 
Eastern areas. 
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q- Regional projects sponsored or assisted by specialized agencies include 
the Latin American Fundamental Education Centre (CREFAL), The Arab States 
Fundamental Education Centre (ASFEC), and The Andean Indian Programme. 


4. The last part of the report deals with the long-range programme. It is 

felt necessary, in order to meet needs of growing community development move- 
ments in many countries and to fulfill the international responsibility, to 
complement year-to-year planning with five-year plans. The basic programme, 
however, will continue. Ways and means of long range action are given: 
Strengthening international leadership by organization and team work among 
specialized experts in a country; co-ordination of international action on 
agreed-upon problems at least at the regional level; and mobilization of training 
resources, including the provision of training aids, books and films for: 


a. Political and administrative leaders 

b. Professional and technical personnel 

c. Specialized auxiliary workers 

d. Multi-purpose or general village-level workers 
e. Voluntary community leaders and workers. 


Conferences seminars and study tours are considered essential and to be continued. 
Applied research and studies are called for in the area of community development, 
and several means of its organization and promotion are explored. 


5. Two annexes give the detailed replies of governments to the "10 principles" 
of community development, the concept scheme for the long range plan for com- 
munity development programmes, and an outline of "Technical Services Contributing 
to Community Development," the main points of which are below: 


a. Services can be direct, supporting or part of over-all schemes. 


b. Agricultural, nutrition, education (fundamental and vocational as 
well as higher), vocational guidance and training, economic co- 
operatives handicrafts and small industries, housing-building-planning, 
and specifically health services are described. 
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1. This is a discussion outlining the forces working for and against develop- 
ment in the Middle East and expecially Egypt, Iraq and Syria. "At the same 
time as they are attempting an agricultural revolution they are trying to 
carry out an industrial revolution, a national revolution and a renaissance--" 
Land reform and agricultural development are considered in detail for the 

three countries. Citation is given: Doreen Warriner, Land Reform and Develop- 
ment in the Middle East." 


2. Agriculture employs the bulk of the labor force, provides nearly half of 
the national income and makes up the greater part of exports in most Middle 
Eastern countries. Agricultural progress is thus necessary for general economic 
growth, which is called for on two fronts: Technical improvements (large-scale 
irrigation works, seed selection and scientific crop rotation) and Agrarian 
reform (remoulding of conditions of land ownership and tenancy and a strenght- 
ening of such aspects of agricultural organization as farm oredit and cooper- 
atives). Such reforms must be tailored to the particular needs of each country. 
Both diversity and conditions and differences in approach can be seen in the 
three nations Egypt, Iraq and Syria. 


3. Egypt has too many people on too little land. It now has 23,000,000 people 
as against 6,000,000 cultivated acres. The rate of population increase is at 
2% and may move to 3% while the cultivable land is strictly limited and costly 
to work. This situation follows from an over specialization in cotton farming 
durine the past 150 years. The large labor demand for this crop, coupled with 
hygiene improvements have aided a sevenfold increase in Egypt's population 
during the period. Until 1907 per capita income rose due to the building of 
dams and the expansion of agricultural land, but since that time there has been 
a slight decline in per capita income. Since 1907 the land per capita has shrunk 
from one-half to one-quarter acre. While some agricultural development is still 
needed no miracles can be expected; for already "Egypt's land produces twice as 
much per acre as western Europe; while its labour earns only one-seventh as 
much." Industry, which now employs only 8% of workers, is being pushed. Old 
industries (textiles, food processing, cement and chemical fertilizers) are 
being expanded, while new ones (steel, rubber, electric appliances and assembly 
plants) are established. Agrarian reform, consisted of rent reduction, and 
expropriated land holdings in excess of 300 acres. Some 300,000 acres have 
been redistributed in cooperative farms. While gains have come to the peasants 
through these measures, it is held that even more benefit could have come had 
the land been allocated as family farms. But at least land reform has given 
Egypt “breathing space" in which to try to increase the country's production 
faster than the rate of population increase; "to raise the standard of living 
and so perhaps eventually bring down the birth rate and slow the population 
growth." 


4. “In many respects present-day Iraq is like the Egypt of 150 years ago, 
in terms of the small, sparse population, primative methods of agriculture, 
low fields, concentration on cereals, and possibilities of extending culti- 
vation through irrigation works. The big differences are the situations of 
oil and the land tenure system. Oil can be overrated, for only 15,000 Iraqis 
are directly employed in the petroleum industry. But the great importance of 
oil is to be seen in the numbers of workmem and entrepreneurs who have been 
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trained in the industry and moved on to other work. Also cheap power had been 
provided, and economic stability guaranteed. But most importantly the oil in- 
dustry makes annual payments to the government of £70,000,000 most of which 
goes into development. Large dams and canals have been and are being built 
(including flood control on the Tigris and Euphrates), and the water will pro- 
vide increased irrigated land. "More recently, some attention has been paid 

to agricultural improvement and considerably more to education, health, housing 
and other aspects of social welfare. Industrial development has taken place: 
cement, textile and food processing plants have been established and several 
others are under construction; moreover, some elaborate chemical industries 
based on petroleum or natural gas, are under study. These various measures 
should both expand and diversify the economy." But the land tenure systems is 
felt to hold the country back in all aspects of development. The large land- 
owners are seen as blocking progress. The main safety valve is the government 
holding of 25,000,000 acres, one-third of which is said to be cultivable. Since 
1945, farmer settlement schemes such as Dujaila have been carried out on this 
land. In these cases the farmer is granted sixty acres, is given technical 
assistance and supervision, is required to fulfill certain conditions (building 
a house, planting an orchard and carrying out a certain crop rotation). At 

the end of ten years, the farmer is given ownership. To the end of 1955, nearly 
16,000 families had settled on 1,300,000 acres. Through this program it is 
hoped that the large landlords will be weakened into lowering rents and giving 
up some of their holdings. Some do not think such measures are strong enough. 


5. Syria is in a situation different from that of Egypt and Iraq, because 

of both geographical and historical factors. Having plenty of rainfall, Syria 
has never needed extensive irrigation works. Due to retained activity in Syria 
towns following the Mongol and Ottoman invasions and conquest, and to the spe- 
cial flourishing of crafts and commercial activity, Syria today has an alert 
and enterprising middle class. The middle class has been the core of develop- 
ment activity during the past fifteen years. Starting with the importation of 
300 tractors, interest in mechanisation (agricultural machinery and irrigation 
pumps) has followed, and the area under cultivation has more than doubled. The 
output of grain has likewise doubled, and cotton production has increased from 
6,000 to 90,000 tons. Output per acre is still low and could be increased by 
better choice of seeds, fertilizers and rotation systems, but the output per 
man has gone beyond that of Egypt and Iraq. Beneficial effects are seen in the 
attraction of labor from congested areas and the increased purchasing power 

of the farmer, providing and internal market for Syria's new industries. Health 
and educational programs have been the main government contribution, but there 
have been other attempts. One was a government plan to redistribute illegally 
held lands to small farmers. This failed-partly because these lands were not 
well adapted to small farming. The most important government activity has heen 
the development of the irrigation and drainage scheme in the Orontes valley, 
where some 100,000 persons will be settled in family farms. With such projects, 
a solution to the land tenure problems in Syria may be brought about. 
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1. When we discuss obstacles to Middle East growth, we should say that the 

aim of the underdeveloped area is to invest 12% of the Gross National Product rather 
than proportions as low as 5% for development. In more highly developed 

areas we may expect to find 14%-20%. For the Middle East as a whole the figure 

is about 8%, but Israel is investing at 30-35%, Syria has been as high as 18% 

and Lebanon up to 15%. Iraq is currently investing at a rate equivalent to 

30-40% of national income. 


2. Between $700 million and $800 million per annum is said to be invested 
for 80 million people with per capita incomes aroun¢ $100. The following 
figures are given: 


$100 million in Iran 
$100 million in Kuwait 
$200 million in Israel 
$100 million in Egypt 
$200 million in Turkey 


3. Is this is taken as a valid measurement, it would be enough to advance 
incomes at 1%-2% per annum with a population increase of 2%. 


4. The following distribution of expenditures is given: 


West (Data from Arthur Lewis) Middle East 

20% government overhead 45% government 

30% industry 45% housing by private sector 
30% agriculture 10% industry 

10% trade and commerce 


5. The point is made that in the Middle East there exists enough capital, ¢ 0 
but that its direction of investment must be changed. Iran expects to invest 

a billion dollars per annum after the next ten years. In Syria and Lebanon 

the state did not act as the main investor, yet rapid growth has gone on. 


= 
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1. The programme originated in 1951 to fill a felt need in Latin America 

for economists to carry out fundamental research, to formulate over-all clearly 
defined economic development programmes, and aid in the implementation of such 
programmes. Special opportunities were provided for research. Originally set 
up for the training of 12 to 14 Latin American economists and engineers in 
Santiago, facilities have now been extended and the programme accelerated. The 
programme now consists of two complementary parts. The original course in 
Santiago trainees from applicant countries spend eight months studying with 

the secretariat, under the supervision and personal guidance of a senior econo- 
mist, and doing research under the guidance of staff members. Programmes are 
now set up in individual countries to train 40 to 50 government employees con- 
cerned with economic development, through an intensive three-month course. 
Through the two programmes it is hoped that coordinated rather than piecemeal 
economic planning may result. 


2. The nature of the programme is to be seen partly in the syllabus drawn up 
for the Santiago course for economists to bring out original contributions 
through research. The introductory part of the syllabus includes basic sta- 
tistical techniques--especially various accounting methods--followed by analysis 
of techniques of programming economic development, factors promoting general 
development and an examination of experience of different countries. Lectures, 
selected readings, round-table discussions and practical research provide both 
economic theory and knowledge of statistical media. Half of the time of the 
student is spent on application of programming methods to the specific use of 
his own country. In all, participants receive 1400 hours of "effective training," 
half of which is in research. (About 190 hours are spent in round-table dis- 
cussions, 60 in lectures and the remainder in reading.) An examination is given 
near the end of a session to indicate any weaknesses so that they may be cor- 
rected. The two best students each year are sent on for higher study. The 
curriculum of the individual country programmes includes five long courses, each 
lasting 20 to 35 hours, and several 3 or 4 hour lectures on special problems. 
Long courses are taughtby UN experts on techniques of analysis and policy mea- 
sures. Special lectures are given by leading economists of the country and deal 
with diagnoses of national economy by sectors. These programmes are of 13 to 14 
weeks, made up of 180 hours of classroom training and about 6&0 hours of dis- 
cussion and laboratory work. About 25 full-time and 25 half-time participants 
are enrolled, only the latter attending the lectures. Lectures by UN personnel 
are mimeographed and distributed, as are some of the special problems lectures. 


3. Results of the programme, which last year completed its fifth year of 
operation, are impressive. During the period 187 economists from Latin American 
nations plus two from the Middle East (Egypt and Iran) were participants. Sixty 
of these attended in Santiago, eighty were trained in Bogota, Colombia in 1955 
and another forty-nine were instructed at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 1956. About 
three-fourths of those attending the Santiago programme are already working in 
their countries--the others are continuing their studies or working for inter- 
national organizations. Ex-participants have taken part in varied, important 
tasks, including transport development plans, a hydro-electric development plan, 
creation of legislation to create planning agencies, and basic statistical 
studies and fiscal policy. Participants appear to have received higher, more 
responsible positions due to their studies. Many are engaged in formal or 
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informal teaching of their subject. Economic reviews have been founded in the 
initiative of former participants in the course in at least two countries. 
There is some feeling, however, that full advantage is not being taken of the 
skills so acquired. 


4. Prospects appear very good for the programme, but several problems remain. 
Methods of instruction are constantly being changed on the basis of experience. 
Suggestions of participants have confirmed the need for greater integration 
with the work of the secretariat, a reduction of the reading curriculum, more 
lectures and the extending of the programm to ten months or a year. A more 
efficient and complete literature is being sought. Yet even now those having 
close contact with the programme admit its practicality and value. One con- 
tingent benefit of the programme, for example, is the impact the study has on 
government and university policies in Brazil. But the problem of trained ee 
personnel in Latin America is deteriorating instead of improving, because very 

little is being done to remedy the very serious shortage of agricultural and 
industrial economists. 
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, CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM USED BY DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES 


- 


The Problems 
The Policies 


The Programs 


People, Development, and Ekistics** 
Geographic factors 
Social factors 
Industry 
Agriculture 
Transportation 


F Structures 
(exclusive of Houses) 


G Community services 
Utilities and Social Services 


H Regions 
I Major urban centers 
J Market towns 


Medium-sized and small towns 
New towns 


K Villages 
Rural land 


x G 


Farms 

Surveys 
Census data 
Topographical surveys 


Research 
(and Technical Education) 


Planning 
(and Landscaping) 


Financing 

Urban Land 

Labor 

Materials 

Construction 
Systems of Building and 
Costs 

Implementation 

Management 

Administration 


Legislation 


**Refers to centers of activities in relation to their surrounding regions. 


